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VoLumE XXV. 


MAY, 1890. No. 3. 





FRANKLIN MONUMENT IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The suggestion has been made that a marble tablet, 
suitably inscribed, should be placed on the cemetery 
wall beside Franklin’s grave, in Philadelphia, and also 
that the partially effaced inscriptions on some of the 
tombstones should be deepened, without changing the 
appearance or style of the lettering. The suggestion 
is a very proper one, and should be promptly carried 
out, but it is not enough. 

Precluded, by the terms of Franklin’s will, from plac- 
ing any other monument above his remains than thesim- 
ple slab of marble that now covers them, the citizens of 
Philadelphia have not considered the matter of erecting 
a monument to Franklin in some other portion of the 
city, or in Fairmount Park. 

Citizens of New York, out of regard for Franklin’s 
labors for his country and for mankind, have erected a 
monument to his memory in Printing House Square, 
where it stands a silent mentor to the living and a 
noble tribute to the worthy dead. 

How much more, then, should Philadelphia, the city 
of his adoption, and for whose benefit and improve- 
ment he unceasingly labored until. the day of his death 
—the founder of its earliest societies for the diffusion 
of knowledge and the cultivation of science—the origi- 
nator of its fire and military organizations—its patri- 
otic representative in the councils of the city, State, 
and nation—erect to his memory a fitting and endur- 
ing monument that may stand forever as an incentive 
to youth, and as a mark of appreciation by a grateful 
people who were honored by his citizenship and bene- 
fitted by his labors? 

We respectfully suggest that a call should be issued 
by the Philadelphia Typothets, or some similar or- 
ganization, for a meeting of delegates from all societies 
connected with the art of printing to originate the 
movement in favor of a FRANKLIN MONUMENT IN 





PHILADELPHIA; and we have no doubt that, if pro- 
perly started, the project will be received with uni- 
versal favor, and be speedily and successfully carried 
to completion. 





oe 


THE SCHUYLKILL PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The editors of Schuylkill County, Pa., met in Potts- 
ville, on May 10, and perfected an organization. 

On motion of Mr. Helms, it was decided to adopt 
the name of the “Schuylkill Press Association.” 

On motion of Mr. Zerbey, it was decided to include 
in the membership all working newspaper men, but 
that only one vote should be allowed each publication. 

A committee having been appointed to select officers 
for the permanent organization recommended the fol- 
lowing gentlemen for the positions named, and they 
were all duly elected : 


President—Hon. John Parker, Tri-Weekly Record, Mahanoy 
City. 

First Vice-President—J. Harry James, Local, Ashland. 

Second Vice-President—S. C. Kirk, Miners’ Journal, Pottsville. 

Secretary—John A. Bechtel, West Schuylkill Press, Tremont. 

Financial Secretary—John J. O'Connor, Saturday Review. 

Treasurer—Dr. R. B. Wilson, Echo, Tower City. 

Executive Committee—C. Shumway, Evening Chronicle, Potts- 
ville; C. G. Whetstone, Miners’ Journal, Pottsville; J. H. Zer- 
bey, Republican, Pottsville ; H.C. Boyer, Herald, Shenandoah ; 
Will A. Steel, Telegram, Ashland. 

Committee on Laws—J. Irvin Steel, Advocate, Ashland; L. V. 
Rausch, Tribune, Mahanoy City; Alfred Gilbert, Herald, Pine- 
grove; M. E. Doyle, Sunday News, Shenandoah; C. D. Elliott, 
Republican, Pottsville. 


An enrollment fee of one dollar was agreed upon 
and at once paid to the Treasurer. 

Some time was spent in discussing the scope and 
work of the Association, and the Executive Committee 
was ordered to prepare a programme for the next meet- 
ing, to be held at the same place on June 3, 

The Association then adjourned to become the guests 
of the Pottsville publishers at the Merchants’ Hotel, 
where a pleasant time was had. 
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A NEWSPAPER FAMILY. 


William A. Steel has become a partner with his 
father, J. Irvin Steel, in the publication of the Evening 
Telegram, of Ashland, Pa. Harry G. Steel, another 
son, continues as local ed‘tor on the same paper. 
Charles E. Steel, another son, is editor and publisher 
of the Minersville (Pa.) Free Press, and two more of 
the brothers are associated with him. 

This makes a father and five sons all doing creditable 
newspaper work at one time. 

If there is another family that can beat this record, 


let us hear of it. 
. 2 


STILL ENLARGING. 





The Thos. W. Price Co., Philadelphia, has leased 
the new six-story building, ‘No. 503 Minor Street, ad- 
joining the well-known quarters at No. 505 Minor 
Street. Increasing business demanded additional 
room, and the firm was fortunate in securing it close 


at hand. 
coe ~-@-< 





ANY one interested in the sick-benefit, funeral-aid and 
death-beneficiary associations of the United States can 
help make the statistics of their organizations for the 
forthcoming census more complete and disseminate the 
knowledge of the good work they are doing by sending 
the names of such societies as they may know of, and 
the addresses of their principal officers, to Charles A. 
Jenney, Special Agent of the Eleventh Census, 58 
Williams Street, New York City. 

sceleillidslianaichdioeniiins 

CuHicaGo 'TyPOGRAPHICAL UNION, on Sunday, May 
18, dedicated an imposing monument, in Rosehill 
Cemetery, to the memory of its deceased members. 
The monument is a square shaft of Vermont granite, 
twelve feet in height, and is surmounted by a capstone, 
on which is an urn. It is erected in the center of the 
lot, and around it, in semi-circular shape, are the 
graves of seventy-seven members, each marked with a 
separate headstone. 

A WESTERN “ Res x” will be womens at Ogden, the 
capital city of Utah, on July 1, 1890. High Carnival 
will be held, under the direction of the officials of the 
court of His Gracious Majesty Rex, of the capital city, 
New Orleans. Editors and members of the press will 
be received with kindly consideration at the Rocky 
Mountain Court. 





4 
From the “Cleveland-Gordon Press Company,” of 
Cleveland, Ohio, we have received a handsome cabinet 
photograph of the Garfield Monument, erected in 
Lakeview Cemetery, Cleveland, for which the senders 
have our thanks. 








ANONYMOUS ADV ERTISING. 


We find that it is a great drawback for advertisers, 
be they employers desiring the services of artists, 
transferrers, pressmen, etc., or be they employés look- 
ing for situations, if they omit to give their names and 
addresses. Not that we would not forward with plea- 
sure communications from one of our subscribers to 
the other, but there is always a certain disinclination 
on the part of almost every one to answer anonymous 
letters or advertisements. A good artist, transferrer, 
or pressman might wish to accept another situation; 
but, before answering an anonymous advertisement, he 
must consider whether his communication will not 
reach his own employer, who may be looking for addi- 
tional help; and, vice versa, an employer’s answer to 
an anonymous advertisement by one seeking a situa- 
tion may find its way into the hands of the very man 
he desires to replace, and give to such a man undue 
notice, and, if he be wickedly disposed, time to play 
tricks out of revenge. 

All such things are best managed openly and above 
board, and much that is disagreeable will be avoided. 

We know it to be a fact that people will try all 
means to find out the advertiser before answering him. 
Of course, no honorable journal will encourage them in 
such efforts, but guard the secrecy the advertiser chooses 
to assume.— American Lithographer. 


--o—— 


THE COPYRIGHT DEFEAT. 


After fifty years of effort by the friends of justice, of 
the rights of property, of national honor, an interna- 
tional copyright bill has for the first time come to a di- 
rect vote in our House of Representatives—and has 
been lost. What was a blot on the good name and 
fame of this nation has become a stain. 

American authors must still compete with unpaid-for 
foreign books. Foreign authors are still denied the 
justice their countries grant us. American publishers 
must still do business without basis of law. American 
readers must still see American literature handicapped 
and stunted by our own laws. American printers must 
still bide their time.— Publishers’ Weekly. 

it ooo 

THE Philadelphia Press will shortly erect a big news- 
paper edifice at the corner of Twelfth and Chestnut 
Streets, replete with all modern improvements, that 
will vie with mngaing: of the kind in the country. 


Dr. W. T. RoBINEOY, of the Setbone (Pa.) Public 
Spirit, sailed from New York, May 24, for a tour in 


Europe. oe 


THE Brotherhood of the Union placed a handsome 
floral design on Franklin’s grave on Decoration Day. 
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THE CHILDS’ BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. 


The Ex-Delegates’ Association of Philadelphia cele- 
brated the anniversary of Mr. Childs’ birthday in good 
style on Saturday evening, May 10, at Metz’s Restau- 
rant. Compositors, pressmen, type-founders, and the 
printing fraternity generally united in this mark of 
respect and esteem. 

The portrait of Mr. Childs, wreathed in smilax, 
rested upon an easel at the head of the banquet table. 

John A. Dardis, President of the Ex-Delegates’ As- 
sociation, made the opening address in honor of the 
occasion, and introduced the toast-master, Jacob Glaser, 
the retiring President of Typographical Union No. 2. 

After an excellent repast had been disposed of, Mr. 
Glaser proposed the toast “The Day We Celebrate,” 
and called upon James Beatty to respond. 

Mr. Beatty alluded to the twelfth of May—the birth- 
day of Mr. Chi}ds—as a day of rejoicing among prin- 
ters akin to the Fourth of July —a day when labor 
troubles are forgotten, and when, after the example of 
Mr. Childs, the spirit of friendship takes hold of em- 
ployer and employed. He touched upon Mr. Childs’ 
gift of the “ Printers’ Lot” in Woodlands Cemetery; 
of his friendliness in bringing the delegates of the 
New York convention of the International Union to 
Philadelphia, and of the unconditional gift by him 
and Mr. Drexel of $5,000 each for the benefit of the 
craft. By these and many other acts, the speaker said, 
Mr. Childs publicly demonstrated his recognition of 
the working man, and won the latter’s applause. Mr. 
Beatty then spoke of the value of the Ledger, under 
Mr. Childs’ proprietorship, 'as an educational insti- 
tution, and said that, in passing the grave of Benja- 
min Franklin recently, he could not but think that, as 
that splendid man’s memory had steadily grown dearer 
to the public mind during the last hundred years, so 
would the acts and deeds of George W. Childs become 
stronger and more glorious in the eyes of the genera- 
tions to come. 

The toast-master called upon the company to rise to 
the next toast, and then said: “George W. Childs— 
his fame is bound only by the confines of earth; his 
reputation is beyond the power of worldly praise.” 

An excellent quartette, consisting of John Graf, 
tenor; William Foley, an ex-printer, tenor; Charles 
J. Graf, baritone, and George Ford, an ex-printer, 
basso, was then called upon, as it was frequently there- 
after during the evening, for musical selections. 

The toast next set was to the “International T'ypo- 
graphical Union,” and the respondent was James J. 
Dailey, Treasurer of the Childs-Drexel Fund, who 
said: 


The International Union has had an existence now of 
nearly forty years, and it has failed but once in that time to 
meet in annual session. This was during the war, when, owing 
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to the impossibility of having a representation from all parts 
of the country, it adjourned over fora year. During this long 
period it has gained for us a reputation for conservative coun- 
sel and wise legislation that is, perhaps, accorded to no other 
trade organization in the country. 

The forerunner of our present International Typographical 
Union first met in New York, in December, 1850. Representa- 
tives were there from a number of printers’ unions, and from 
that nucleus. the present large and influential body has grown. 
There are no authentic records of the earlier struggles of the 
Union. It appeared to be an organization to advance the art 
rather than to regulate the trade. In 1851 another convention 
was held in Baltimore; and at Cincinnati, the following year, 
the National Typographical Union, the predecessor of the 
present International Union, was formed. 

Philadelphia was honored by the selection of the first Presi- 
dent—Mr. Michael C. Brown. The constitution declared the 
organization to be for the purpose of advancing the interests 
and welfare of its members. At this session the numbers of 
the Unions were drawn, and Philadelphia’s choice was No. 2, 
this number being drawn by one of our own organization, Mr. 
James Montgomery. From this time the organization began 
to fill no unimportant position among labor organizations. 
In 1856 the convention was held in Philadelphia, and M. C. 
Brown, of Philadelphia, was elected President. 

In 1858, at the convention which was held in Chicago, Mr. R. 
C. Smith, of Philadelphia, was elected President, and the fol- 
lowing year, at Boston, he was re-elected, the first time that a 
President of the National Union succeeded himself. Eugene 
Vallette, of Philadelphia, was elected in 1863. In 1865 the Na- 
tional Union met in Philadelphia, which I well remember, 
being one of the Committee of Arrangements, and part of the 
time acting as the secretary of the commitee. 

In 1869, the National Union, as such, convened for the last 
time at Albany, the title being changed, at that convention, to 
that of the International Typographical Union of North 
America. It was at this convention that the system of repre- 
sentation by proxies was discontinued. In 1870, at the con- 
vention in Cincinnati, the first woman delegate, Miss Augusta 
Lewis, of Women’s Typographical Union No, 1, of New York, 
was admitted. At this session Miss Lewis was elected Corre- 
sponding Secretary by acclamation. 

In 1875, Mr. Walter W. Bell, of this city, was elected President, 
at Boston. In 1876 the International Typographical Union 
again met in Philadelphia in annual session. 

It was in 1886, at Pittsburgh, the joint gift of Messrs. George 
W. Childs and Anthony J. Drexel of $10,000 was presented. 
This was the basis of what is known as the Childs-Drexel 
Fund, now amounting to over $25,000. In 1889, at Denver, 80 
acres of land at Colorado Springs were presented to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union asa site for a home or sanita- 
rium for printers who have broken down in the pursuit of 
their calling. The site is a beautiful one, situated under the 
shadow of Pike’s Peak, whose snowy top seems but a short 
distance away, although it is really thirteen miles. At this 
convention two other sites were offered—one about nine miles 
north of Denver, the other at Austin, Texas. Colorado Springs 
seemed to be the best, and it was accepted. 

Time will not allow me the opportunity of spreading before 
you the many advantages of Colorado Springs as a health re- 
sort, but the high location (nearly 6,000 feet above the sea level), 
the dryness of the atmosphere, and the slight variations in 
temperature, make this place a desirable one for the printer 
suffering from lung or throat troubles, giving an opportunity 
for relief which has few superiors. 

These princely gifts show the high character which our or- 
ganization has won by its action in the past, and have given to 
it a stability that must increase its great usefulness in the fu- 
ture. The plot of ground at Colorado Springs must increase 
rapidly in value—in fact, in less than a year, its value has in- 
creased $15,000. 
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Eugene H. Munday, one of the first delegates to the 
International Union, responded to “ Philadelphia 
Typographical Union.” He said he was not autho- 
rized to speak for “No. 2,” but he took pleasure in 
speaking about it. It was organized in the old Wethe- 
rill House,.on Sansom Street, above Sixth, August 15, 
1850, Michael C. Brown being in the chair. A strike 
was inaugurated about that time for two. purposes—to 
increase wages, and to abolish the old “ make-up sys- 
tem.” The strike lasted from September 2 until a week 
before Christmas, and was compromised—the men se- 
curing an advance in wages, and what was very im- 
_ portant then, the recognition of their Union. Since 
then the Union has acquired an influence not equaled, 
the speaker thought, by any. It had generally been 
successful in whatever it undertook, and had always 
succeeded and always would, except when the blatant 
element within the ranks managed to control the cooler 
judgment of conservative men. In conclusion, Mr. 
Munday said that a labor organization recognized as 
an entity should always act as prudent men would act 
in their business affairs. 

Acknowledging that “ good presswork is the savior 
of the compositor,” Mr. Glaser introduced Mr. Thomas 
J. Harrison to respond to the toast to “ Pressmen’s 
Union No, 4.” 

Mr. Harrison said the object of the Pressmen’s Union 
was to keep men in the business who were competent, 
and, in that respect, great care was exercised in the 
admitting of new members. The members of the 
Union were known to be capable workmen, and they 
enjoyed the distinction of being sought after, not only 
in this city but abroad, an instance being presented in 
the fact that the best pressmen of Chicago graduated 
from the Philadelphia Union. The speaker alluded to 
the advance in the pressmen’s wage scale from $12 to 
$18 and over per week, through the instrumentality of 
the Union, and then turned his attention to Mr. Childs, 
speaking of his generosity and wide-spread benefac- 
tions. ‘‘ We are doing honor to a great man,” said he, 
“one of the truest and purest philanthropists that ever 
lived.” 

The closing speech was made by Eugene H. Madden, 
ex-Secretary of Typographical Union No. 2 and of the 
Ex- Delegates’ Association, who spoke to a toast to the 
latter. Mr. Madden said the seeds of respect for Mr. 
Childs, sown on the anniversary of his birthday three 
years ago, at Dooner’s restaurant, had fallen upon good 
soil. The interest here had increased, and associations 
been formed elsewhere, notably in Washington, to re- 
vive annually the memory of the man who had so 
generously befriended the craft. “In honoring him,” 
said he, “we honor ourselves. He is aptly styled, and 
truly, too, the ‘ Prince of Journalists and the King of 
Hearts.’ There is no limit to his fame; his name is as 
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wide as the universe. It is not necessary to speak of 


his works, for they speak for themselves.” Mr. Mad- 
den closed his remarks by reciting “Abou Ben Adhem,” 
and declaring that, like him, Mr. Childs was “one who 
loved his fellow men.” 

After the speeches the evening was devoted to songs 
and impromptu remarks, 


President—John A. Dardis. 
Vice-President—Laur“nce M. Meyer. 
Treasurer—James Beatty. 
Secretary—Eugene H. Madden. 


THE REVOLUTION IN TYPE-SETTING. 





The ingenuity of the inventor has been taxed for 
more than a quarter of a century to produce an auto- 
matic type-setter. Many have been invented and tried, 
but all have failed to equal the accuracy of handwork 
until within the last few months. Now, the automatic 
type-setter is here, and it is here to stay. It is yet im- 
perfect ; but it has reached a degree of practical utility, 
alike in speed, economy and accuracy, that assures its 
prompt introduction into all the leading journals of 
the country. Indeed, it is safe to say that the year 
1890 will witness the general use of the automatic 
type-setter in all the daily newspapers of this city, and, 
of course, in most of the dailies of the country. 

The type-setting machine will work a complete revo- 
lution in the printing trade. It will draw a distinct 
line, and divide what is now the printing trade into 
two separate mechanical pursuits as entirely inde- 
pendent as are now printers and pressmen. There will 
always be printers; but, as a rule, they will cease to 
be type-setters.beyond displayed matter, rule-and-figure 
work, etc., and there will be another distinct mechani- 
cal calling for compositors. In the printing trade 
there will be the always inevitable law of the survival 
of the fittest. All who have attained skill in the art of 
printing—in the artistic use of types, and in general 
mechanical efficiency—will be wanted and command 
quite as high wages as they are now paid; and all who 
are fitted for compositors—that is, for the new and se- 
vere requirements of the new calling—will speedily 
adapt themselves to the automatic type-setter and be- 
come operators. 

The mechanical calling of composi vr, under the new 
method of type-setting, must command a higher stand- 
ard of qualifications than the present type-setter. He 
must be perfect in spelling; he must be perfect in 
punctuation; he must exercise a degree of care that is 
uncommon in any but the most exacting mechanical 
pursuits, and he must be well advanced in general in- 
telligence. As accuracy in automatic type-setting is 
the first necessity, because of the difficulty in correcting 
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errors in proof, and as most of the copy in daily newspa- 
per offices is hurriedly prepared manuscript, a high mea- 
sure of intelligence and perfection in orthography and 
punctuation, with the closest application to the work, 
will be indispensable qualities to the future compositor. 

The International Typographical Union has already 
given its approval of the inevitable and urges its mem- 
bers to welcome the automatic type-setter and “ to pre- 
pare a scale of prices for mechanical type composition 
and urge the necessity of Union printers operating 
said machines.” Of course, practical printers will be 
preferred as future compositors, but they can command 
the operating of the machines only—first, by tho- 
roughly fitting themselves for the new and exacting 
requirements, and, second, by making reasonable rates. 
Skilled automatic compositors will very justly com- 
mand increased wages; but it must not be forgotten 
that only thoroughly competent persons can become 
compositors at all, and also that women will operate 
quite as large a proportion of the automatic type-setters 
as they now operate of the type-writers. The type- 
setting and the type-writing machines are in close 
analogy, and a skilled type-writer could become a 
skilled type-setter in a few hours, 

This important revolution in mechanism is here. It 
is here to command prompt acceptance, and it will 
drop out of the race all printers who are not masters 
or artists in their calling.—Philadelphia Times. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT? 





This query, fellow craftsmen, is opportune when ap- 
plied to two objects that are now of universal interest 
among us. I refer to the Childs-Drexel Fund and to 
the donation of eighty acres of land in Colorado 
Springs. The gift of $10,000, from which sprang the 
Childs-Drexel Fund, was made outright. No condi- 
tion of any kind was coupled with it. The generous 
men who by it proved their respect for us, likewise gave 
evidence that we were by them regarded as worthy of con- 
fidence and trust. I rejoice to say that the craft has justi- 
fied these gentlemen in bestowing their munificent gift. 

All the greater reason, too, that the Childs- Drexel 
Fund be so bestowed that it may always honor Messrs, 
Childs and Drexel and at the same time be a credit to 
our organization. To aid in this good purpose the 
later conditional gift should be availed of. We are 
offered a plat of ground that surely is of considerable 
value, It is located in a place that is entitled to rank 
among the spots upon God’s footstool that make us 
glad of life. This is the land, this is the location, 
where the worn-out craftsman, free of life’s cares and 
burdens, should be enabled to enjoy the evening of his 
days. The land is ours if we comply with certain con- 
ditions. The conditions can be met, thanks to the 








Fund which the generosity of our friends and our own 
ready response created. 

Let us go to work, my brothers, We have the land, 
we have the money to build, and I earnestly believe 
that we have heart enough to supp!y the means for the 
maintenance of the Home after it shall be ready for 
occupation. I would erect a building to cost not more 
than $30,000. That sum we have almost in hand, and 
surely in sight. If we do not go above this amount, 
we shall keep out of debt and yet comply with the 
condition to which reference has been made. We 
make use of our Fund in a way which the kind hearts 
of our friends will surely approve. And thus the two 
problems are happily solved. 

Regarding the question which then presents itself, 
how to maintain the “ Childs-Drexel Home for Union 
Printers,” as I hope it shall be known, I have this to 
say: I believe we should limit the number at the out- 
set to fifty inmates, who can be maintained for $300 a 
year apiece. Assuming our membership at 25,000, I 
believe that at least one in ten will tax himself fifty 
cents a month for this noble object. That will yield a 
revenue—sure while printers’ hearts are warm and 
generous—of $1,250 a month. I further believe that 
one in twenty-five will be able and willing to insure 
his life, for the benefit of the trustees of the Home, for 
$500. That will yield, every thirty-odd years, the 
princely sum.of half a million dollars! I believe that 
these propositions can easily be made an accomplished 
fact—tha* they will be, if the convention which meets 
at Atlanta will boldly take hold of the problem that is 
before it. And when we have thus proven our clear 
heads and feeling hearts, does any one doubt that we 
shall receive in the future, not one but many donations 
such as causes the names of Childs and Drexel to be 
revered while memory lasts? I certainly do not. 

Gentlemen of the next convention, approach this 
subject without fear. It will be right to take steps that 
shall assure to those among us who have lived honora- 
ble lives an existence free from care after their useful- 
ness is past, and the craft will always, in the end, en- 
dorse and sustain that which is right. 

It will be observed that I have made no account of 
the value of that portion of the land donated which 
might be sold. The reason is that I would have it all 
devoted to the purposes of our Home, Let the vete- 
rans of the craft have all the life-preserving air and 
glorious sunshine which can be secured to them, and 
do not cramp them in either when our grounds are 
happily so spacious. I have said sufficient that per- 
tains to the outlines of what seems to me a grand pur- 
pose. The details are easily arranged. If the task is 
approached with clear heads and willing hearts, I doubt 
not that satisfactory results will follow.—August Do- 
nath, in The Craftsman, May 17. 
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{From the London Printers’ Register, May 6.] 
DEATH OF WILLIAM BLADES. 


It is with no ordinary sorrow that we record, this 
month, the death of the best-known and most uni- 
versally respected of English printers. William Blades 
is no longer among us; at the all too early age of sixty- 
six he passed away in his sleep, at his house in Sutton, 
in the first hour of Sunday, April 27, and his remains 
were laid to rest in the Sutton Cemetery on the follow- 
ing Wednesday, the day on which he would have com- 
pleted the fiftieth year of his career asa printer. He 
had been ailing for some months, and had, for a few 
days prior to his death, been obliged to avail himself 
of tender nursing at home, when an attack of angina 
pectoris, acting on a weakened heart, terminated his 
life with scarcely a warning to those who were nearest 
to him. To his friends, who but a few days before had 
been invited to celebrate the occasion already referred 
to, the news of his death came as a sudden blow, and 
far and wide that news will be received with something 
more than regret. 

Born on December 5, 1824, and educated in the 
Stockwell and Clapham Grammar Schools, Mr. Blades 
was, on May 1, 1840, apprenticed to learn the art of a 
printer in the office of his father’s firm, that of Blades 
& East, of Abchurch Lane, and from that time until 
his death he never ceased to be both a student ‘and a 
lover of the art in all its branches. Taken into part- 
nership not long after the termination of his appren- 
ticeship, he and his brother Rowland ultimately suc- 
ceeded to a business which, while it has always stood 
pre-eminent in the character and quality of its produc- 
tions, has of late years greatly extended the scope and 
magnitude of its operations. Mr. Blades is known 
throughout the world as an authority upon typographic 
antiquities, but his love of letters and his affection for 
past things did not in any way interfere with his capa- 
city for business or his appreciation of the requirements 
of the printing office of the present day. His industry 
and research would have led him to fame had he de- 
voted himself to a purely literary career, but he was 
and preferred to remain, above all things a printer. 
Upon the wall in his private office hung as trophies 
the , elt ball and brayer with which he used to work as 
a lad in times when the hand-press alone was known; 
and, while he would contend with truth that no books 
are printed better now than those of the time of his 
apprenticeship, he took care that his works in Fins- 
bury should be equipped with every modern appliance 
and all the best of the many recent creations of the 
punch-cutter’s art. Nor was there ever brought out a 
new machine or an improved process which he did not 
investigate, and as he diligently perused the current 
trade literature, not only of his own country, but of 





France, Germany and the United States, he kept him- 
self thoroughly abreast of the times. 

His first literary work of any importance is his 
greatest. “The Life and Typography of William 
Caxton,” in two quarto volumes, was a book of a very 
high order. Mr. Blades took nothing for granted, but 
investigated facts with the most laborious research in 
all places, not only in Britain but also on the Conti- 
nent, where anything was likely to be learnt which 
would throw light on his subject. The result is that 
his work is of standard excellence, and is relied upon 
by the modern historian for all questions concerning 
the introduction of printing into England. The book 
was recast and reissued in a handier form, with the re- 
sults of the author’s continued investigations, in 1877, 
a further edition being called for in 1882. Among his 
other books are “ Numismata Typographica, or the 
Medallic History of Printing” (1883), and “ Books 
and Their Enemies” (1880), a collection of papers so 
delightful to bibliophiles that it has passed through 
three editions in England, and has been translated into 
French and German. He contributed frequently to 
the Atheneum, and still more frequently to the Printers’ 
Register, in the pages of which appeared originally the 
two works last mentioned, as well as “ Early Type Spe- 
cimen Books” (1875-6); “ Bibliotheca Typographia,” 
a chronological list of books relating to printing 
(1876-8), and separate essays, articles, and reviews too 
numerous to specify. 

His wide reading on the subject, and still more his 
deep original research, gave him an authority in all 
questions relating to the history of our art which no 
one else possessed and no one lightly disputed. He 
proved that the introduction of printing into England 
could not have taken place in 1474, as had previously 
supposed, but was as late as 1476, if not even later, in- 
asmuch as the first known production from Caxton’s 
press at Westminster is dated 1477. He also theorized 
on very plausible grounds, which have been generally 
though not universally accepted, that it was at Bruges 
and of Colard Mansion that Caxton learned the art. 
As to the origin of typography itself, Mr. Blades was 
at one time of the opinion that it was due to the Dutch 
Coster, though he readily accepted the proofs subse- 
quently given of the mythological existence of that 
personage. After all the destructive light thrown on 
the subject by Van der Linde and Hessels, he could 
not admit the claims of Mayence to be fully established, 


and with his intimate knowledge of the nature of the 


Haarlem fragments would hold that the origin of print- 
ing with moveable types was still shrouded in mystery, 
though he inclined somewhat to the opinion that there 


| was an independent invention of the art in Holland, 


even if that country was not the source from which 
Germany derived her knowledge of it. On the question 
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of the invention of the printing machine, he declared 
that greater honor was due to William Nicholson 
than to Frederick Koenig, who, in his opinion, 
simply turned to account the suggestions he found in 
Nicholson’s specification. 

But at such a time we prefer to turn from his works 
and opinions to the man himself. Who that ever saw 
him did not note the kind expression of his face and 
the unvarying courtesy of his demeanor? Who that 
was brought into close contact with him failed to dis- 
cover his goodness of heart, his ripe technical know- 
ledge, and his readiness to place it at the disposal of 
any one who sought his aid? Who could help being 
drawn to him by the bright cheerfulness of his conver- 
sation, the large-heartedness, the humility, the lovea- 
bleness of his disposition? Such a man could make 
no enemies, could not fail to make many friends, and 
there is none who knew him who will not feel a pang 
at parting with him ere his days were full. Those who 
have seen him in his home will best understand what 
a loss he is to the widow, daughter and sons he leaves 
behind him. Those who have labored in the same 
fields as he did will feel the void his removal has 
created. He was, as we have said, above all things a 
printer, but he did not confine himself to his business. 
He took an active part in his city ward, that of Candle- 
wick, and was a Guardian of the Poor. As an em- 
ployer of workmen he was eminently respected and 
revered, and none recognized more than he did the 
claims of labor. He was strongly in favor of unionism 
among the men, and addressed a letter on the subject 
to his fellow master printers not long ago. He took 
the liveliest interest in the Printers’ Pension Corpora- 
tion, serving for years on its council, and taking an 
active part in bettering the condition of those who 
were dependent on the charity. He was among the 
first to organize and bring to a success the memorable 
Caxton Exhibition of 1877, devoting himself as no 
other could to the incomparable collection of ‘ Cax- 
tons” there brought together, and concerning which 
he wrote an essay for the catalogue‘as well as a general 
guide to the exhibition. Needless to say, too, that he 
attended the committees and subscribed liberally to 
the Caxton memorial window at Westminster, and it 
may be safely said that there was no good work in 
progress in the printing trade in which he did not take 
an active interest. He was a great lover of music, and 
among his hobbies was the collection of medals relat- 
ing to printing, his store of them being probably un- 
rivaled; but proud though he was of them, he was 
prouder still of his library, which was unequaled in 
Great Britain for its wealth of books, pamphlets and 
papers relating to printing, all carefully and systema- 
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tically catalogued by his own hand. He had gathered 
them together patiently and personally ; they were his 


friends, whom he knew well, his assistants of which he 
constantly made use. Nor did he keep these possess- 
sions to himself; no serious worker ever sought access 
to them in vain, and often would he be set on the right 
track in an investigation by the kind and judicious 
suggestion of their owner. 

Those pleasing aids and friendly counsels can be re- 
ceived no more. The kindly heart that bestowed them 
is still, and all that remains to us of William Blades is 
his work—his memory. That work is of lasting dura- 
tion as befits it, and though time effaces all things, 
never, so long as one who knew him remains, will 
perish the memory of the learned and amiable printer 
we have so prematurely lost. A. P. 


-e- 
DETRIMENTAL PRACTICES. 


There are many sources of loss in a job printing es- 
tablishment that might be avoided with proper man- 
agement, and many leakages that it is almost im- 
possible to stop entirely, which might be reduced to a 
minimum by a little extra care and attention on the 
part of the foreman or superintendent, says a writer in 
the Artist Printer. And no one—not even the foreman 
—can understand or realize the importance of these 
little leakages better than the journeyman at the case 
or press. If some foremen would seek information 
from the workmen under their charge, they would 
often learn of facts that would astonish as well as en- 
lighten them. 

’ Of the numerous sources of loss common to many 
composing rooms the lack of proper attention to dis- 
tribution seems to be the greatest. The policy of leav- 
ing the distribution until there is no composition to be 
done, pulling sorts the while, is “‘ penny wise and pound 
foolish” indeed. The foreman who tries to run a job 
office in this manner might be a well-meaning fellow, 
but would probably have made a better and more com- 
petent director had he remained longer in the ranks 
pulling sorts, hunting furniture, and spending much 
other useful time searching for material which has no 
particular place when not in use. Having the display 
type all standing and set on dead boards and stones is 
likely to lessen the ambition of the job compositor, 
keep him in bad humor, make him lose to a certain 
extent his interest in the appearance of the work in 
hand, and, in a word, tend to make the otherwise good 
workman a happy-go-lucky sort of fellow, caring little 
whether school keeps or not. The extra time con- 
sumed in the composition of job work where sorts are 
scarce would more than pay for the distribution. If 
an account should be kept of the time lost in some 
shops searching and turning for sorts, it would be found 
that the value of the time lost would, besides paying 
for distribution, purchase a new job font occasionally, 
and in some large shops semi-occasionally. A man, 
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for instance, receives copy for a business card or bill- 
head, and, after looking it over carefully and deciding 
about the general form and display that in his judg- 
ment would bring about the best results, goes to a job 
case and finds some particular letter all out. He be- 
lieves that particular size and face the proper thing to 
use, and spends three or four, or perhaps fifteen, min- 
utes looking on the stone and dead boards for the sorts. 
In going to set a second line he finds another case in 
the same condition. He looks for the missing sorts 
some minutes, and, not finding them, gives up in dis- 
gust, and contents himself with a line less fitting to 
that particular job, because he is ashamed to spend so 
much time on so small a piece of work, knowing that 
the foreman little realizes how low the cases really are. 
What is the result? In the first place, work turned 
out by the compositors is not up to what it would be 
under more favorable circumstances, which in itself is 
no small item to consider. Then take each of the 
many small pieces of work done by one compositor in 
one day, and allow all the way from five to fifteen 
minutes for time spent in hunting sorts, and the 
amount at times, in some shops, would average an hour 
per man. Where ten men are employed a full day’s 
work is lost each day. 

Another first class way of destroying the ambition of 
a job compositor and retarding his progress is to change 
him from one job to another so often that he will 
usually have three or four unfinished jobs on galleys 
surrounding him. After taking out a job and planning 
the work to be done on it, the foreman hands him an- 
other piece of work in a “rush.” Job No.1 is dropped 
and considerable interest in it lost. Any job composi- 
tor with a reasonable amount of experience knows full 
well that these interruptions and changes cannot always 
beavoided. I do believe, however, if foremen generally 
took into account the necessity of increasing instead 
of decreasing the interest of compositors in their work, 
these shifts from one job to another would be less fre- 
quent, and more thought given to arranging work so 
that jobbers could, as a rule, finish work in hand before 
taking other copy. More and better work would thus 
be turned out. 

Much time is often needlessly lost sending out proofs 
of small jobs. The showing of proofs cannot and 
should not be done away with entirely, but more than 
the usual amount of judgment could be exercised in 
this matter. Proofs of small, plain work, and especially 


reprints, should not be sent out of the shop when it. 


can be avoided. On larger work the judgment of the 
foreman or superintendent should decide whether the 
time spent in sending a proof would offset the dimin- 
ished liability of errors in the finished job. Of course, 
some customers insist on seeing a proof of all their 
work, and sending- them to such people. cannot be 
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refused, although, on some occasions, an extra charge 
should be made. Many men, who have but little print- 
ing done, will seldom fail, on seeing a proof of a note- 
head or business card, to mark some change of style 
or arrangement which, though not improving it, mate- 
rially lessens the printer’s profit on the same. A care- 
ful observer might notice in a printery much needless 
and expensive practice of this kind. 

And now we come to the paper cutter. Some em- 
ployers seem to think any strong boy can attend to the 
cutting of stock, and in thinking so often make an ex- 
pensive mistake. This work should be given to some 
one with a clear head and quick at figures. If it be 
given to any but such a one, much loss and delay is the 
result, brought about by errors in figures that it has 
taken unreasonable time to make. Valuable stock is 
‘cut in a wasteful manner, jobs rua short in presswork, 
necessitating making presses ready a second time, often 
resetting an elaborate piece of work. This wholesale 
loss might be almost entirely avoided by putting a com- 
petent man in charge of the stock. 

In closing I would say a word in regard to appren- 
tices. An apprentice whose calling has been mistaken 
furnishes his employer almost constant trouble and 
annoyance. Create in the boy, as early as possible, 
a desire to learn the business thoroughly and well. 
Instruct him carefully, help him through his difficul- 
ties, and, after a reasonable time, if it is found that his 
interest does not increase in proportion to his knowl- 
edge, it would be best to let the boy seek some other 
occupation more suitable to his abilities and tastes, as 
the chances of his becoming a good printer are largely 
against him. By instructing him early and thoroughly, 
his services as an apprentice become more valuable, and 
when his time is served he will be a more competent 
journeyman. 


-e- —_——_—~ 

A. J, Hopman & Co., Philadelphia, have recently 
added a Bible in the Norwegian language to their list 
of quarto Bibles, which, has met with unqualified ap- 
proval from scholarly Norwegians in this country. A 
most careful revision of the text has been made and 
compared with the standard edition of the Bible pub- 
lished by the Norwegian Bible Society, of Christiana, 
and used by both Norwegians and Danes. The letter- 
press is clear and distinct, the plates being cast from 
new type; the engravings, aids and helps of English 
editions of the Bible have been included, and the Bible 
has met with a large sale.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


STANLEY says that his one aim now is to get away 
from the crowds; not because he does not wish to see 
them, but because they prevent him from doing any 
work. He told an artist at Cannes: “If you were to 








offer me a thousand pounds, I could not sit down and 
let you sketch me; I am too busy.” 
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A SCOTTISH LORD AND THE AMERICAN 
COPYRIGHT BILL. 


Viscount Vollmer, the Unionist candidate for the 
West Division of Edinburgh, in the course of a speech 
delivered on April 18, in pursuance of his candidature, 
gave his opinion of the American Copyright Bill in 
the following terms: 

That brings me to an analagous case, which, I think, 
deserves at this moment the very careful attention of 
the British Parliament, and that is in connection with 
the copyright law. Now, perhaps you may not see the 
connection in the first instance. I will endeavor to 
explain it. Hitherto the British author might produce 
his work here in Edinburgh, or in London, or anywhere 
else in the United Kingdom, and some American rob- 
ber [!|—because that is the only word that can be used 
for him—has been able to appropriate the result of 
that man’s work and intellect, and have it sold to his 
own profit in the United States. Now, I am glad to 
say that there is a bill at present before the American 
Congress which has for its object to remedy this state 
of things. By it any British or other foreign author— 
foreign from the American aspect—may gain copyright 
in the United States by having his work printed in 
America and the type set up in America. Now, at first 
sight, that might seem an admirable settlement of the 
question. It is a perfectly fair settlement of the ques- 
tion, so far as the author is concerned; but here comes 
in a point which ought to engage the very special at- 
tention of the British Parliament. How does it affect 
the British printer? By the British law, by the law 
of our land, a man can obtain a copyright in the 
United Kingdom if the work is “published” in the 
United Kingdom. The American law, if passed, 
will require that the work shall be “printed” in 
America, and, therefore, unless some alteration is 
made in our copyright law, the most profitable thing 
to do will be for a British author to have his work 
printed in America—the sheets printed and sent over 
to England—and published in England or Scotland. 
What will be the result of that? The result of that 
would be that the seat, the headquarters of the pub- 
lishing trade in the British language would be trans- 
ferred from Edinburgh and London to New York, with 
the result that hundreds and thousands of printers who 
are now earning their livelihood in the different print- 
ing trades in the United Kingdom would be thrown 
entirely out of all possibility of employment. Now, 
I think, that is a case for Parliament to step in. It 
only requires a very simple alteration. We have only 
got to make our law thus: that copyright can be at- 
tained by any work not published only, but printed 
and published in the United Kingdom, I am nota 
lawyer. It is a question for lawyers to decide what 





words are absolutely necessary to effect the object ; but 
my belief is that the mere insertion of the words 
“printed and” before the word “published” would 
save to Great Britain and Ireland the seat, the head- 
quarters of the printing trade in the English language, 
and would keep hundreds and thousands of printers, 
stereotypers, and others employed in the printing trade 
in an honest livelihood; whereas, if no such action is 
taken, and if the American law is passed, the seat of 
the trade would pass into New York, and those men 
be out of employment. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
wet = Magazine, for June. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 


The complete novel is contributed by Mary E. Stickney, and 
is entitled “Circumstantial Evidence.” Robert Kennaway 
Douglass has an interesting article upon “‘The Origin of Chi- 
nese Culture and Civilization.’”’ A paper upon George Henry 
Boker is contributed by the eminent critic, R. H. Stoddard. It 
is valuable not only as a just and fair critical estimate of Phila- 
delphia’s poet, but also because it contains personal reminis- 
cences of a very interesting character. ‘Fiction for the People” 
is the title of an entertaining article by Arthur Goddard. Jean- 
nette L. Gilder contributes an amusing character sketch en- 
titled ‘* Joy,” and another clever woman, Agnes Repplier, has 
a piquant essay upon “ Reality in Fiction.” The first instal- 
ment of an entertaining series, called *‘ Round-Robin Talks,” 
appears in this number. Poems are contributed by Robert 
Burns Wilson, M. H.G., Frank Dempster Sherman, and Flo- 
rence Earle Coates. 
La Bete Humaine. 

son & Brothers. 

This is Zola’s latest and most powerful novel. 


By Emile Zola. Philadelphia. T. B. Peter- 


The Corsican Brothers. <A tale of Corsica. By Alexander Du- 
mas. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. ° 


A weird and thrilling inspiration. 


Old New York. May, 1890. 
A journal relating to the histories and antiquities of New 
York City. 


The Philadelphia Musical Journal. 


May, 1890. 
Gould & Woolley. 


Philadelphia. 


The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health. 
New York. Fowler & Wells Co. 


An illustrated magazine of human nature. 


May, 1890, 


Trtibner’s Record. London, Eng. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trtib- 
ner & Co. 


A journal devoted to the literature of the East, with notes 
and lists of current American, European and Colonia] publi- 
cations. 

The Inland Printer. 

Company. 

A technical journal, devoted to the art of printing. 


-@- — 


May, 1890. Chicago. The Inland Printer 


THE French post-office department is examining a 
new and original system for distributing newspapers 
through the mails. Every publication is to provide 
the central post-office with the list of its subscribers, 
and every number is to be sent to the subscribers 
without wrappers or printed address.— Paper Trade 
Journal. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Record, of Tenafly, N. J., began its seventh volume on 
May 15. It isa five-column folio, published by Wm. G. Jellison, 
who works up Bergen County news in good shape. 


The State Sentinel, of Dover, Del., now in its seventeenth 
year, is still edited by its founder, H. W. Cannon, who keeps 
the Republican standard well to the fore in the “ Diamond 
State.”’ 

The Coatesville (Pa.) Weekly Times entered upon its twelfth 
volume on May 10. It is a seven-column Republican folio, 
edited by E. H. Graves, with Frank L. Campbell as local editor. 


The Delawarean, of Dover, Del., began its thirty-second vol- 
ume on May 3, presenting its usual neat appearance, owing to 
wide columns and plenty of leads. An eight-column folio, 
ably edited, steadily Democratic, the paper is a credit to Dela- 
ware journalism. 

The Birdsboro (Pa.) Dispatch began volume fifth on May 10. 
J. A. Burroughs, the publisher, is working hard to deserve 
success. 

The Hatboro (Pa.) Public Spirit, the Jenkintown (Pa.) Guide 
and the Scout and Mail, all heretofore published by Dr. W. T. 
Robinson, at Hatboro, Pa., will in future be published by the 
**Robinson Publishing Co.”” The stockholders are the Doctor 
and his two sons, the latter having been identified with the 
business for some years. 

The Northwest News, of Grand Forks, Dakota, celebrated 
May 17, the independence day of Norway, by issuing a twelve- 
page paper, one page showing the American and Norwegian 
flagsin colors. Interesting historical and biographical sketches 
of distinguished Norwegians, men and women, with excellent 
portraits, made a valuable number. 


The Bradford Republican, of Towanda, Pa., began its six- 
teenth volume on May 22. Holcomb & Tracy, the publishers 
of this eight-page Republican journal, say: “It will be our 
purpose to merit the goodwill and encouragement of all who 
appreciate our efforts to supply them with a good newspaper.”’ 

The Doylestown (Pa.) Democrat has been sold by its editor 
and proprietor, Gen. W. W. H. Davis, after an ownership of 
thirty-two years, to a company of gentlemen, who will con- 
tinue the publication. The job office of Mr. B. McGinty, in- 
cluding the Court Gazette newspaper, has likewise been pur- 
chased and added to the Democrat plant. The new company 
also intends to issue a daily paper as soon as suitable arrange- 
ments can be made. Ex-postmaster Randall will be the busi- 
ness manager and Mr. McGinty will be in charge of the jobbing 
and mechanical departments. 


The Gazette and Bulletin, of Williamsport, Pa., commenced 
volume twenty-two of its semi-weekly edition on May 23. 


The Lancaster (Pa.) New Era began volume fourteen of its 
weekly edition on May 3. J. M. W. Geist, the editor of this 
independent Republican journal, says: ‘Established on a 
paying basis at the end of the first year, each annual cycle of 
time has marked a steady advance in the prosperity of all its 
business departments. To-day it stands in the somewhat em- 
barrassing position of a vigorous and healthy young man who 
has outgrown his clothes and is unable to find a haberdasher 
who can fit him with a suitable outfit. In other words, the 
business has outgrown the facilities at present available for 
increasing it, although we have several times enlarged our 
working room, until it is now extended to all the available 
space in three adjoining buildings.” 

The American Volunteer, of Carlisle, Pa., began its seventy- 
seventh volume on May 21, and says: “The Volunteer has 
passed another milestone, but newspapers do not grow older.” 
J. Zeamer & Co. are the editors and proprietors of this eight- 
column Democratic weekly. 





The Freeman’s Magazine, of Passaic City, N.J., has been con- 
verted into a semi-monthly newspaper, under the title of the 
Passaic City Record. 


Gwatkin’s Traveller is a new typographic journal, represent- 
ing the business interests of Gwatkin & Son's printers’ empo- 
rium, at Toronto, Ontario. 


The Moorestown (N. J.) Republican began its second volume 
on April 30. D. W.P. Murphy is the publisher, with Charles 
Laessle as local editor. 


The Forest Republican, of Tionesta, Pa., entered upon its 
twenty-third volume on April 30. J. E. Wink isthe publisher 
of this seven-column, Republican folio. 


The Mount Joy (Pa.) Herald began its thirty-seventh volume 
on May 24, with an issue of six eight-column pages. J. R. 
Hoffer is the editor and publisher who enjoys such prosperity. 


The Sentinel- Advertiser, of Hope Valley, R.I., began its ninth 
volume on May 1. 


The Star, of Highlands, Macon Co., N. C., began life on May 
1, Coe Bros. being the editors and proprietors. It is a six-col- 
umn folio, with the motto: ‘‘Home first—the world after- 
wards.”’ 


The News, of Mount Holly, N. J., of which George W. Hand, 
formerly of the Le Roy (N. Y.) Gazette, is one of the proprie- 
tors, for the week ending May 3, turned out 146 separate orders 
for job printing. We have every reason to believe that under 
Mr. Hand's supervision it was excellently done, too.—Le Roy 
Gazette. 


-e- 


BOOK-LENDING. 


ONE ACT COMEDIETTAS. 


i. 
“T’ll bring it back,” said easy Jack— 
“T'll bring it ‘safe and sound!’”’ 
And one fine day he brought its back ; 
The rest could not be found. 


Ei. 
“T’ll take the greatest care; do, please! 
Lose it? Who,no! My stars!” 
(Six months later.) 
‘* What, that old book? Why, how you tease! 
I lost it—on the cars!” 


II. 
“Careless? Oh,no! Papa's, you know, 
So faddish you can’t think.” 
(Twelve months later.) 
“T knew you'd scold—I told him so; 
Jack overturned the ink.” 
—Roderick Thradthall, in Bookmart. 


a 





Five Thousand Dollars 


Will buy one of the best-equipped newspaper and job printing 
establishments in Colorado. Plant strictly first-class (steam) 
in every particular. Annual income equal to purchase price. 
Population over 3,500. Railroad centre, with pay-roll of $60,000 
monthly. Reason for selling: Owner wants to devote entire 
attention to mining. Don’t answer unless you have money and 
mean business. Address A. R. PELTON, Salida, Colo. 











| were WANTED IN A WELL-ESTABLISHED DAILY 
and weekly Democratic newspaper establishment in one 
of the most flourishing county-seats in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Circulation of the daily 2,300. Good job custom. Half or one- 
third interest, or the whole business will be sold. Address 
REGISTER, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








FOR SALE. 


(® HORSE-POWER SHAPLEY ENGINE AND 8 HORSE- 
power boiler for sale cheap at 533 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. MuNN & SHIV ERS. 


OB PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE CHEAP. THE PRO- 
e orietor of an old-established job office, wishing to engage 
in other business, will sell his office cheap. It is located in the 
commercial centre of Philadelphia; has several job presses, 
cutting machine, etc. Rentlow. Address 
NONPAREIL, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








FOR SALE! 
STEAM-POWER PRINTING OFFICE 


IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Fully Equipped with Cylinder and Job Presses, large fonts of 
Book and Job Type, and all the material and 
appliances for first-class 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING. 

Office established twenty years, with a good run of work at 
present. The owner desiring to enter into other business, will 
sell at a low price to an early buyer. The plant inventories 
over $16,000. 

Parties desiring to investigate with a view to purchase will 
please address 

PARAGON, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


Ww. C. BLELOCH, 


65I7 AND 519 Minor STREET, PHILADELPHIA 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, ete. By Thomas MacKellar. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10 


THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index ; flexible cloth. Price, $1.26. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of a sheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 


C.H.LYONS, 


607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, 


With “D” or Plain Rollers. 








2d-hand Presses, Ete. 


PONY DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 

One 19x24 2-roller Potter Drum-Cylinder Press, in good order 
HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRESS— 

One 2-roller Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, bed 31x50. 
DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 


One 2-roller Henry Drum-Cylinder Press, bed 33x50; in ex- 
cellent order; cheap. 


LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. fhside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200 
RUGGLES JOB PRESS— 


One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 


ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good ovcer 


LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 
One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new; $50 


RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order; $75. 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand or steam; $125. 
GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 
PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy’s); $15. 


STANDING OR DRY PRESS— 
One Riehl Standing Press, 30x47 inches inside bars; with 
ratchet wheel; good as new. 
SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 


One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; 
extra head for small work; good order; $75. 


has 


HYDRAULIC PRESS 


One Hoe Hydraulic Press; in good order ; 


FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


515 Minor St. PHILADELPHIA. 


takes sheet 26x40, 


ELECTRIC MOTOR WANTED 
About 5 horse-power Electric 
in good order. 


Motor wanted, second-hand, 





Hare 8 PA TE NT Cc AST STEEL QUOINS. 


No.1, - - per dozen. *. ~. Key, - 
No. ? Key, - 
ier Sule by W. 


™) cents. 
WO cents. 


BL i LOC H, is Minor 8t., Phila, 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT! 


Se 
American Fyocyclopedia of Printing 


EDITED BY 


LUTHER RINGWALT. 


JOMPRISING (WITH PLATES) 550 IMPERIAL OCTAVO PAGES, GIVING MORE THAN 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED DEFINITIONS, DESCRIPTIONS, AND ARTICLES 
RELATING TO THE HISTORY, IMPLEMENTS, PROCESSES, PRO- 

DUCTS AND AUXILIARY ARTS OF PRINTING, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, LITHOGRAPHS, WOOD EN- 
GRAVINGS, IMITATIONS OF WATER-MARKS, EMBOSSED AND RULED PAGES, Erc. 


Reduced Price, a6.00, 


Se 


HE first and only edition of the 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING 


was Printed from Type, and not electrotyped or stereotyped. Of the large number of copies then 
printed, LESS THAN A HUNDRED now remain, and parties desiring to secure a copy of this in- 


valuable technical, historical and biographical Printers’ Encyclopedia should send in their orders at 
once. 


Until recently the price was Zen Dollars per copy, but this has been reduced to Six Dollars. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Address W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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+S, , PRINTERS’ & 


Q. 
H. P. FEISTER, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS 


123 and 125 North Fifth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of the best modern im- 
roved machinery for Printers, Book- 
yinders, Lithographers, Stationers, etc. 

The celebrated CORONET PAPER-CUT- 
TING machinery a specialty. 


CENTRAL MACHINE WORES 


L.A. MAYALL, 


731 Shoemaker Street, 
Second door from 8th, bet. Market & Chestnut. 


PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’, PAPER 
BOX MANUFACTURERS’ AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS’ MACHI- 
NERY REPAIRED AT 
SHORT NOTICE. 


Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers always 
on hand. 
SPECIALTIES : 





BHOOKBINDERS’ MACHINISTS —~ 


J. B. MOROGE, 


317 Union Street, Philadelphia. 


GENERAL REPAIRING ON ALL KINDS 
OF SMALL PRESSES, PAPER- 
CUTTERS, BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY, PUMPS, 
STEAM ENGINES. 


UNEQUALED FACILITIES for repairing 
Printers’, Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- 
chinery. 





Dies, Die Presses, Moulds & Light Tools. 


Manufacturer Philaelphia Paper Cutting Machine, 


PUNCHES, DIES anp MODEL WORK 








Guarantee (Vfachine Works, ns 


624 & 626 FILBERT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
cana *«— 
PRINTERS’, 
LITHOGRAPHERS’, 
AND BOOKBINDERS’ 


MACHINISTS. 
- —>K “ 


We solicit a share of your custom, feeling confidence 
in our ability to give you entire satisfaction. 

Estimates given for all kinds of Machine Work, 
Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, etc., ete. 


TRY US! 





THE 


Cutting Machines 


IN USE TEN YEARS, 


AND, 


Paragon ta 


To-Day Are, in Every 
Respect, the 


BEST MACHINES MADE. 


All sizes have traverse and 
side gauges. They have BROAD 
CLAMPING SURFACES for gene- 
ral use, yet the STOCK CAN BE 
GAUGED TO A HALF-INCH OF 
THE KNIFE On the smaller sizes, 
and to within three-fourths of 
an inch on the 30 and 82-inch. 
Any length of paper can be 
handled in front of the knife 
on the 25-inch and smaller sizes. 


They cut accurately and easily, 
30 and 32-inch Cutter. having extraordinary power. 
14-inch, $45.00; boxing, $1.00. 
22%4-inch, $80.00) 
PRICES: < 25 110.00 | 
30 ” 75.00 | 
32 “i 200.00 


Skidded free. 


EDWARD L. MILLER, Patentee & Manufact’r, 


328 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For sale by W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia, and 


Printers’ Supply Houses generally. 





ART'S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS “finds of printing. presses and 


machinery. 

merits, they have 

rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. 
desired from 1 to 100,000 
person to any 
watching or attention. . 


Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
roved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 
They count aa 
; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached b 
press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 


any 


Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 


Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printere’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W.0. BLELOOE 


and others. Price, $10. 


Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


Hx. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


SIXTH. ano 
MINOR STS., § 
PHILADELPHIA. | | 


LEDGER BRAND 
AMERICAN RUSSIA. 


THE BEST MADE 


This Trademark is plainly 
stamped on every skin, 





— ESTABLISHED 1729.— 


THE JAS. M. WILLCOX PAPER CO. 


(We. F. WiLtcox) 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
cuen mits, 909 MINOR STREET, 


Delaware Co. Pa. PHILADELPHIA. 


P. 0. BOX 
1328 








THOMAS W. PRICE 


Manufacturers, Importers 
and Jobbers of 


PAPER, * 
ENVELOPES, 
CARDS AND 
CARDBOARD, 


505 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


S. C. HANCOCK, 
SIXTH AND MINOR STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HUGH GANNON, 
EXPRESS WAGONS, TRUCKS AND 
DRAYS 10 HIRE, 
Stand, Minor St. 


ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND 
MANUFACTURER OF 
BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EVERY 


THE HANDLING OF MACHINERY AND 
DESCRIPTION. 








ROLL PAPER A SPECIALTY. 





THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


woond TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 


Engravers’ Use. 


SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 
HANGERS 


BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, § 
GAS ENGINES, BELTING, 
é PUMPS, 


Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, 3 
FRANK TOOMEY, 


INJECTORS 


AND 
GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
2D-HAND ENGINES 





Baxter Bagine. 131 North Third St., Philadelphia. Send for Catalogue. 





THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING 6O,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


 CARD$+ AND +CARD + BOARDS * 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNICH, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column fclio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-coiumn folio, 9-column 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





SOUTHWICK; McCAY & CO, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 





folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, ?-column quartc 


Prices Lower, and Pape: of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


HANSON BROTHERS, 


] ELECTROTYPERS ( 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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C. SCHRAUBSTADTER, 
President. 


J. a. ST. JOHN, 
Treasurer. 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TYPE, PRESSES, INK AND MATERIAL, 


And Inventors of the 


RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


° 
THE 


(jleveland "T'ype Houndry, 


THE H. H, THORP MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 
CLEVELAND, 
OHIO. 


New and Artistic Faces, 
Send for Specimens. 





° 





Established 1796. 


MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY, 


606-614 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 





gv 


Cy) 


“+ AMERICAN +_% 





Quire Stars Tyee Founogy, 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


FARMER, LITTLE & G0., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 








ALEX. M’LEESTER, 
Proprietor. 


B. H. MUNDAY 
Bas. Manager. 


THE © 
Cottins & M’LEEsTER 
Type Founory, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA. 





#) 


‘TYPE FOUNDERS. %: 





* DICKINSON * | 


'BYPE BOUNDERY 
150 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PHELPS, DALTON & co! 


LEWIS PELDUZE & C0,’S 
Type Foundry 


AND 


PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 


N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





All Materials First-Class and 
at Lowest Prices 





' 


RostTon | YPE 
FOUNDRY, 


104 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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Mew « Bape.« RBASTENER, 


Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 





* BRONZE + POWDERS = 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES 


LE cee eer nae 
- 6,000 Rich Gold, $2.50 Per Pound. 
‘ 000 “ pe ; 2 00 “ee os 
ia) : 0 “ 
“ 1.25 “oe 
“ i 1.00 “ce Lid 
No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 
Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 
Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 
Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 
The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
— the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 


rr <a ee 


STITCHING BOOKS. 


IMPROVED MACHINE FOR 


HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
stitching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphlets and books of all 
kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 

thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, having suitable gauges, 
and will make a stitch of any desired length 
up to three-quarters of an inch, and single ma- 
chines are working, which, on ordinary work, 
turn out as many as 10,000 books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, - = $70. 


Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
bad 360. 


Foot-Power Machine, - 
With Stand and Table. 





—— <@> — 


READY PROOF PRESSES 
7 ~: FOR 
CVs QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
: LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 

AND BOOK OFFICES. 
The large size is also use- 

ful for Proving Jobs 

in Chase. 

Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 


ink, ete., and one 6-inch 
oe frame accompanies 
t. 


PRICES: 
= 8x33 in.,ironframe, $30 
33 ee “ 7 50 


16. 
8x33 ** without frame, 20 
6x33 “ “7 “ 30 





A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


515 MINOR ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 




















GODFREY & CO., © O. 2.—“ ExtrRA Re-MELTING.” A valuable 


composition to printers who prefer casting their 

own rollers, as it melts and re-melts equal toany- 
thing manufactured, and requires no mixing with 
oa. any other substance. 


WALNUT STREET, O. 3.—“ Fast Press” is, as its name indi- 


cates, gotten up expressly for the larger and 

faster class of presses, and for this purpose has 

PHILADELPHIA. no superior. Printers who cast their own rollers can 
reduce this composition by mixing it with molasses. 

















PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


» 























HE Inpra-RuBBER ROLLER CoMPOUND is No. | 
suitable for all classes of Book, Job and News- India-Rubber Roller Compound, 30 Cts. per Ib. 
paper work, and has given general satisfaction 
since its introduction to the trade in 1865. It is an all- 
the-year-round composition. While possessing great N 2- _ 
strength and toughness, it has the elasticity and suc- 3 oO 


tion required for all classes of work. Itis Extra Re-melting Composition, 85 Cts. per lb. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FOR PRINTERS: No. 3 


— Guaranteed to Melt Readily and Pour Thin. -— T Past Press” Composition, 35 Cts. per lb. 
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* W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. « 


| 
| 
LIMITED. | 
| 


> +> +--+ + Ho 0 He SHH SOP SO HHS He Here SHesoer or oe+soroerors 
| 


" & MANUFACTURERS OF v2 A s 
—tnting 
All Kinds of 
Letterpress and 
Lithographic 
Inks and Varnishes 
On Hand 
and 
Made to Special Order. 
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IMPROVED 


COPPER: RIVETED, BRASS- LINED 














Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys. 


— THE MOST DURABLE AND CHEAPEST. <K 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut in the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 








Single Column, 3} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00| Double Column, 6}x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. , 

6 x10 inches inside,. . . $200! 9x14 inchesinside,. . . $275 | 14x20inchesinside,. . . $4 00 
8} x13 - o « « PO 120zg6 - « « 8 00) 15x22 me tee) ae 
/12x 18 . + 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
64x22} inchesinside, . . .... . . . $3 .00]10x22}inchesinside.. . . ..... =. $400 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 

Single Column, 3} x 28} inches inside, . . . $1 50 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside,. . . $2 00 





—<—c’ THE REGULAR SIZES ALWAYS ON HAND, “—>— 


Special Sizes Made ‘To Order At Short Notice 


———— us <fe wm + Q> ae wm om 


BRASS STANDING-GALLEYS AND BRaSS-GALLEY GABINET ToPs 


NEATLY AND CHEAPLY MADE. 


—ual eo eo w+ Oe ae we oe 





MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


wa. Cc. BUiInLOCH, 


Buccessor to R. S. MENAMIN. 515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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— WROUGHT-IRON CHASES. 
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NEWS CHASE, 














z News Chase. 
Z No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each, 
eae 15 x 18% $5 50 
4 aia x 244 18 x 22% 6 00 
+ x 28% 22 x 267 6 15 
j x 33% 2334 x 3154 7 50 
4 x 39 2434 x 3634 8 00 
= x 41% 2654 x 3954 8 50 
£ x 44 214 x 4154 9 00 
x 4634 2984 x 4416 9 50 
My x 4854 3114 x 461g 10 00 
4 5034 32h X 4814 10 50 
e 38° «x 5494 35% x 5214 11 50 
5 5934 38 x 5744 12 50 
Z Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, 
z No. Size of pair, over all. Size each, inside. 
oi Rr eee 17 x20% 15 x 8th 
4 ; 2,. ..20 x 24% 18 x 10¢4 
ee i SERIE: 2% x 28% 22 x 12th 
...26 x 33% 2504 x 1b 
ae 2 x39 2434 x 17% 
Als,.... BO x 41% 2634 x 19 
eo) | aa 30 2784 x 201g 
errs: 32 : 1634 2034 x aig 
— ae BG 484 3114 221 
ie © Aree x 5094 3218 x ane 
st 1 ERR er 3B x 54% 3514 x 2514 
OE ses ccaseeus ee 41 x 59% 3846 x 2734 
BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. 
z Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. | 
= No Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, eac . } 
Seer a 15 x 18% $7 50 | 
Ce ee UC 18 x 22% 8 25 | 
ct EOE: 2% x 28% 22 x 26% 9 00 
ae 23%4 x 3154 10 00 | 
“a cee x 39 2434 x 36% 10 50 
es S.C 26% x 3054 11 00 
oe eee le | 2734 x 4134 11 50 
gas x 46% 2084 x 4414 12 00 
5 MOMNME Sesicites 3314 x 4834 3114 x 4614 12 50 
<8 er x 5034 324 x 484 13 00 
| or a 851g x 524 14 00 
df appepeaianetee: 41 x 5934 3814 x 5714 15 00 | 








PAIR OF TWIN CHAS..\5. 













z 
g No Size of pair, over all, 
. x 0% 
q x A% 
X 28% 
x 33% 
x 39 
x 41% 
: 4634 
x D 
33% x 4934 
; x 50: 
x5 
x 59 
gi 0 se 
Price pait 
$11 25 
12 50 i | 
13 75 Hi 
15 00 i :. 
15 75 i 
16 50 Hi 
17 25 | 
18 00 | 
18 75 Hi | 
20 00 it 
21 25 rere 
22 50 


SKELETON 
4 
8 No Size each, over all. 
pa a 1% xW% 
ee a7 20 x UH 
FT Bice 4 X2BH% 
eae 2% x 3B% 
"EE ” seonappnenees 21 x 39 
_ 8? =eaeqonaerte 9 x 41% 
at eee 30 x44 
” | Se-- . Oe x 4534 
° Sa 33% x 4854 
Oe 
isa sxicadaones 38 x 5494 
a ¢S,.. . 41 x 5994 


Pair of Twin Chases. 





ATT 





inieneneien i A a A 
CHASE. 


ik LT 


HATTA Ay 


Size each, inside. 


18 x10 
2334 x 15 


zis 


1b x of 


2754 x W 


gE 
» 
$s 








Skeleton Chase. 


Size each, inside. 


Price, pair. 


$8 
9 25 


Price, each, 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 14 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.—In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 


inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars. 


than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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l l 
* oe ROSE CLEN PAPER MILLS 


A NP a 


+, 
grams C——-4 ghey 


a4 


\ ety 


S 
ae 





DEALERS AND 


wy 34, Sixth S| ron 


K—$SS=-- em _‘~OF 


a # 
Philagelphit, ** 


MANUFACTURERS FOR 
OF Publishers, Lithographers, 
PARCHMENT Book and Job Printers, 


6 <BR. 2% PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
i ee 











Weater and Grease-Proof Map Publishers, 
> => @ 
PAPER +) *— 4 Hardware Dealers, 
— | Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, 
AMERICAN SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION 
Grocers, Druggists, 
-MATRIX PAPER a oe Jew ulers, Silversiniths, 
**0G0% ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE | = Dry Goods and Notion wealers, 
PAPER | Dealers in Fancy Goods, 
} — One @ a“ >-0O - 
MAILING TUBES + Oo ow % And all others. 


. 





oe 


(VTTO x GAS * ENGINE x WORKS, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


161 MONROE STREET, 33p & WALNUT STS. 
CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


Over 35,000 


OTTO GAS ENGINES 


Are Now Sold 


Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 


New Wertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops “one actual horse-power 


on pulley;” runs an ordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered at 


$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 





NS eS SOSEND FOR PARTIOULARS AS TO OTHER SIZES FROM | TO 5O HoRSE-POWER. 
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THE BEST —s_iéN 
SNEWS INK‘ 


AT LOW PRICES. 


News Ink in 500 lb. Bbls., at 8 Cts. per lb. 
a 250 at 8 “ | 
100 lb. Kegs, at 10 “ 
50“ ais « 
at 16“ 

















“ “ 


“ 


“ «© 98 « a “ 
BOOK AND JOB INKS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK, GUARANTEED 
QUALITIES, AT LOWEST PRICES. 








<= COPYING PRINTING INKS = 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Chas. McIlvaine & Co.’s Patented Copying Inks: 
DARK RED, PURPLE, Red Shade, | BROWN, 
LIGHT RED, PURPLE,BlueShade, GREEN, 


AT $3.00 PER POUND. 


COPYING RULING INK, $2.50 PER GALLON. 


BLUE, 
BLACK, 











Manufactured and for sale by 











W. 6. BLELOGH, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


_£ 





\ 1, 1890. 

















ELECTROTYPING | METAL TYPE 


AND AND 
STEREOTYPING | 
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"|| WOOD TYPE 
| “yd 
= i 
Q ; 
aI alls ; 
i ne 
iit i" ° ‘ 
MwA HIKE @ a lo} 
a a ee er os | ’ i 
* TYPE FOUNDRY « P 
Boe Rb RR eR RR OR OF Ob oF OF FF F F SF 
“GG |. eee ee SS Las |. 
eee 
|™ ano PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
@] = = ionciinanal-e tht Manian tatiana . Se  —— —_ —_ —_ —_ 
‘gs ae = 
¢ G 
® c 
© , 
- . aie ee 
| Complete (Jutats | — | oe A\ttention : 
FOR | @ GIVEN TO THE | 
NEWSPAPER roportions of | 
BOOK & JOB ()ies P Newspaper Fonts b 
a P Si —w4 *}s 





























